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THE PEACE CONGRESS AT ANTWERP. 

The Peace Congress this year will, as heretofore stated, 
be held at Antwerp from the 29th of August to the 1st 
of September inclusive, a period of four days. This will 
be the sixth in the series of annual international peace 
congresses held since 1889, beginning with the one at Paris 
that year. Those who organized the Congress at Paris, wish- 
ing to take advantage of the Exposition there to promote in- 
ternational concord," builded better than they knew." The 
time was ripe for this movement and it has developed with 
a rapidity which its originators little expected. The num- 
ber of peace societies in Europe has more than doubled 
since 1889, many of them brought into existence either 
directly or indirectly through the influence of the Peace 
Congress. 

Antwerp has been chosen for the meeting this year be- 
cause of the Exposition to be held there during the sum- 
mer and fall. It is confidently expected that the Congress 
will be the largest and the most enthusiastic one ever held. 
The city is easily reached from all parts. The Red Star 
Steamship Line runs directly from New York to Antwerp, 
so that those going from this country can go without change, 
if they prefer to do so. If any of the members of the 
American Peace Society expect to be in Europe at that 
time, we shall be glad to have them communicate with us 
at once, so that we may arrange to have them go as dele- 
gates. 

It may be well to state in this connection that the 
Interparliamentary Peace Union is to hold its Conference 
at The Hague immediately upon the close of the Congress 
at Antwerp. It was the original intention that the two 
bodies should hold their meetings one after the other in 
the same city, but this resulted in confusion in the minds 
of many as to the nature of the two Congresses, and so it 
has been decided to hold them in separate cities. The In- 
terparliamentary Conference to be held at The Hague will 
consist wholly of members of parliament sent by the 



various parliamentary groups which have been organized 
in the interests of peace in the various nations of Europe. 
This meeting also promises to be large and interesting. 
It will discuss the subjects of treaties of arbitration, neu- 
tralization of new States,neutrality of straits and isthmuses, 
the rights of strangers, protection of private property on 
the sea in time of war, etc. 

The Peace Congress is a more general body made up of 
delegates sent by the Peace Societies and other organiza- 
tions making peace a part of their program and of in- 
dividual adherents to the peace cause. The meeting at 
Antwerp will discuss the question of an international court 
of arbitration, the reform of international law, disarma- 
ment, the proposed truce of armaments, the best methods 
of carrying on and enlarging the peace propaganda in the 
schools, in the universities, in the press, etc., etc. The 
organization of the Congress has been placed in the hands 
of the Peace Bureau at Berne and of the local Committee 
of the Belgian Peace Societies. 



TEACHERS OF ANIMOSITY. 

We have more than once expressed in these columns 
our belief that ill feelings among our people towards the 
mother country are passing away and that sentiments 
of genuine respect and e3teem toward Great Britain 
have come to prevail among most intelligent men and 
women in the United States. Possibly the wish that 
this should be so has led us to exaggerate the change that 
has occurred ; but we are still of opinion that this view 
is essentially correct. Historic animosities, we are 
aware, die out slowly, even between closely related peo- 
ples, and Governments usually keep them up in their 
diplomatic relations after they have ceased to have any 
great weight in the minds of the people. The present 
diplomatic friendliness of Great Britain and the United 
States and their hearty co-operation in many ways are 
therefore strong evidence that the two peoples have come 
to Jed in a new way their kinship and the identity of 
their interests in spite of the unfortunate occurrences 
which have estranged them from each other in the past. 

Facts are, however, occasionally brought to our atten- 
tion which seem to contradict this view and to indicate 
that the old animosity still exists and is ready to break 
out on occasion. We have never doubted that real dis- 
like still exists to considerable extent and this we would 
not overlook. At the recent meeting of the American 
Peace Society a gentleman whose boy is attending one of 
the Boston Schools made the statement that the teacher of 
that school indulged in expressions about England which 
thoroughly aroused the passions of the pupils against the 
English people. This teacher doubtless thinks that pa- 
triotism requires that the minds of the boys and girls 
should be filled with animosity toward the English 
because of wrongs done to this country in the past. 
Certain people have fallen into the habit of thinking 
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that Great Britain is our natural and inveterate enemy 
and that she still cherishes the purpose to damage us 
whenever she can do so. 

This habit of thought, whether unconsciously inherited 
from the past or purposely cultivated, is a very mischiev- 
ous one. No teacher addicted to it will state the facts 
of history fairly. Everything against England will be 
put by him in the darkest colors, everything in our favor 
will be exaggerated. How few of our American children, 
in reading the history of the revolution, or in hearing 
it discussed by their teachers, ever learn that England's 
treatment of the colonies was at the time strongly con- 
demned by able men in the English Commons and by a 
considerable portion of the English people, and that to-day 
the tyrannical course of George III and the English 
Government is as universally condemned by the English 
people as it is on this side of the water. Pupils read in 
their histories and are told by their teachers that in the 
dark days of the civil war the English Government sym- 
pathized with the rebellion and gave it aid, but they are 
not informed that the masses of the English people 
always stood loyally by the cause of freedom and the 
Union and were greatly displeased with the attitude 
of the British Government. Yet every one can see that the 
statement of these facts is due to historic truthfulness 
and would go a long way to counteract the rising hatred 
which the story of British wrongs always stirs up in 
the minds of American boys and girls. 

Again, teachers frequently speak of these past offences 
in a way to make pupils feel that wrongs ought never to 
be forgiven, that it is not only patriotic but also virtu- 
ous and noble and even Christian to cherish a spirit of 
vindictiveness. Whether this is done consciously or 
unintentionally on the part of teachers, it deserves the 
strongest condemnation. The annals of the world having 
been so full of hatred and violence and bloodshed, teach- 
ers of history have a very serious responsibility resting 
upon them for the way in which they lay these facts 
before the untrained minds of children. A drift of ill 
feeling and of vindictiveness may be created in a year 
or two at this early period, which cannot afterwards be 
eradicated in a whole lifetime. The teachers of history 
alone in this country, to say nothing of those of other 
branches, have it in their power to nearly entirely eradi. 
cate within a single generation the sentiment of animos- 
ity toward Great Britain still existing here and there 
among the American people. In order to do this, they 
need not suppress the unpleasant events of the past nor 
attempt to cover up great national crimes ; faithfulness 
to all the facts of history and the inculcation of the nobler 
and more humane sentiments of love and forgiveness and 
the desire to do good to all will be amply sufficient to 
accomplish the task. 

The teachers of the land are the natural leaders of the 
people not alone in intellectual training and the forma- 
tion of individual character. On their labors also rest 



the development and perfecting of civilization, in its 
larger scope, as it seeks to attain to more pefect ideals 
both for the individual and the nation, and for the world 
as a whole. It seems to us to be almost treason against 
modern civilization for a teacher anywhere in the United 
States or Great Britain to cultivate in his pupils or even 
to allow to grow unchecked a spirit of prejudice and ani- 
mosity that would drive the nations apart. Teachers 
can not better adorn their profession than by checking at 
once every such manifestation of wrong sentiment in those 
whom they meet face to face every day in the school 
room. 



THE BOSTON SCHOOL REGIMENT. 

The annual parade of the Boston School Regiment on 
Boston Common took place on Friday the 18th ult. It 
can not be denied that the young fellows made a fairly 
good exhibition of their capacity to be trained to stand like 
posts, to swing their legs in harmony, to manipulate their 
guns quickly and with a certain grace, and to trot about 
in all sorts of rectilinear and gyratory movements. It 
was in itself a very pretty picture, which it was a pity to 
have spoiled by an imaginary scene thrusting itself in upon 
us in spite of all the apparent beauty of the display. How 
would the mothers, sisters and friends of the lads, who 
stood on Monument Hill and looked down with a certain 
admiration on the parade below, have felt about the glory 
of war, if, on a sudden, great guns had begun to belch 
forth their contents and left two or three hundred of the 
boys mangled beyond recognition and others writhing and 
screaming in unspeakable agony on the grass ? But that 
is a picture which no thoughtful person can keep out of 
mind, while viewing a military parade. 

For some weeks past a number of Prang's pictures of 
the great battles of the civil war have been displayed in 
the windows of the Old Corner Bookstore. We noticed 
that the crowds of men and women who stopped to gaze 
at them almost without exception had an expression of 
horrified amazement in their faces as if they had never sup- 
posed that real war was like that. But every soldier 
knows that these pictures fall very far short of depicting 
the bloody and ghastly reality of a real battle. Shall we 
be called sentimental, then, if we say that the Boston 
Common parade, with its dazzling uniforms and its beauti- 
ful lines of marching boys, is only the first scene of a drama 
whose last act if ever reached is the gory and inhuman 
scenes feebly portrayed by the pictures in the Corner Book- 
store ? 

It has been claimed, with loud insistence, that the mili- 
tary drill straightens the boys up and gives them an erect, 
graceful carriage ; but these boys, with the exception of 
one or two companies, gave the impression, as they 
marched by on Tremont Street, that they had been riding a 
bicycle too much or had been to a gymnasium too little. 
Their shoulders were certainly as bad on the average as 



